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force  of  a  man  comes  from  his 
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Facing  “Facts” 

Friends  and  others  must  realistically  face  .  .  .  facts”  of 
the  staggering  problem  of  Negro  crime  in  Philadelphia: 
so  we  are  urged  in  the  letter  from  Thomas  P.  Monahan  in  the 
January  18  Friends  Journal.  I  agree  entirely,  and  I  should 
like  to  explore  further  what  it  means  to  "face  facts.” 

A  fact  one  has  to  "face”  is  usually  impleasant.  Once  one 
has  faced  it,  what  next?  To  face  a  problem  is  simply  to  state 
it,  not  to  solve  it.  If  many  of  our  Negro  citizens  in  an  urban 
area  commit  crimes — particularly  our  young  citizens — ^why  is 
this  so?  What  can  you — not  we — what  can  you  do  about  this? 
Do  you  flee  when  Negroes  move  near  your  area?  Do  you  give 
any  assistance  to  Negroes  trying  to  move  into  a  pleasant  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  has  always  been  "white”?  Do  you  tell  yourself 
that  you  have  "many  friends  in  other  ethnic  groups”  and  let  it 
go  at  that?  The  daughter  of  the  Negro  doctor  and  the  son  of 
the  Negro  lawyer  may  not  need  your  "help”  so  much  as  the 
children  of  the  junk  collector  and  the  local  drunk.  The  solution 
of  the  "Negro  crime  problem” — and  is  the  crime  problem  racial 
or  socioeconomic? — lies  in  the  areas  where  crimes  are  bom. 

Negro  leaders  in  Philadelphia  are  working  very  hard'on 
this  problem.  They  are  neither  minimizing  the  seriousness  of 
it  nor  asking  for  special  help.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
there  is  a  staggering  problem  of  white  prejudice,  and  what  is 
inflnitely  worse,  white  indifference.  There  are  countless  groups 
in  Philadelphia  working  on  this  situation,  from  church  and 
community  groups  which  grow  up  from  one  person’s  concern 
to  the  professional  groups,  always  eager  to  train  volunteers  or 
give  guidance  and  resource  material. 

Yes,  Friends  and  others  must  face  facts,  unpleasant  facts. 
We  must  learn  where  we  have  been  ineffective,  inactive,  some¬ 
times,  some  of  us,  even  partially  prejudiced.  We  must  leam 
that  we  must  accept  some  risks,  perhaps,  if  we  work  in  some 
areas  of  crime  prevention.  Many  of  us  know  these  things; 
not  all  of  us  do. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  our  Christian  and  Quaker  heritage 
is  based  on  the  "grace  and  reality”  that  came  to  all  men 
through  the  life  and  witness  of  Jesus.  Jesus  had  neither  moral 
nor  physical  fear  in  his  ministry,  nor  did  any  of  those  who 
tmly  followed  him.  Certainly  George  Fox  feared  neither  "un¬ 
popularity,”  community  pressures,  nor  real  physical  suffering 
and  possible  death.  When  we  seek  to  leam  what  we  can  do 
to  prevent  crime — and  specifically  Negro  crime — let  us  do  it 
in  deep  humility,  knowing  our  own  sins;  in  fearlessness,  rely¬ 
ing  on  God’s  grace  and  truth;  in  openhearted,  unreserved 
love,  as  children  of  a  common  Father.  Let  us  all  begin  today 
to  face  facts! 

Barbara  Hinchcliffe 

Not  One  Alone 

By  Susan  Dorothea  Keeney 
Earth  fashions  every  man  and  bird  and  flower 
And  all  must  breathe  the  same,  the  common  air 
And  all  depend  on  earth’s  supporting  power. 

The  seed,  the  man,  the  forest,  and  the  stone — 

Not  one  of  all  earth’s  children  stands  alone. 
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Editorial 

The  Annual  Heifer  Project  Ark 

AS  every  year  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  Heifer 
t  Project,  Inc.,  the  church-supported  relief  agency  at 
New  Windsor,  Maryland,  has  again  in  1957  shipped  a 
mammoth  barnyard  of  animals  and  fowl  out  of  the 
United  States  to  twenty-five  agriculturally  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries.  Of  the  115  shipments  made,  the  smallest 
one,  which,  however,  the  report  calls  the  “most  poten¬ 
tial,”  were  four  rabbits  going  to  Bolivia.  A  “first”  was 
also  scored  when  four  Angus  cattle  arrived  in  Greece, 
where  the  people  had  never  seen  beef  cattle  before  and 
crowded  around  the  newly  arrived  stock  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibit  in  Salonika.  Transportation  remains  one 
of  the  toughest  problems.  Since  there  is  less  United 
States  help  available  to  defray  shipping  cost,  private 
sources  have  helped  in  financing  deliveries.  Germany, 
Japan,  Turkey,  Ecuador,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  provided 
all  or  part  of  the  shipping  funds  for  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  received. 

Twelve  denominations  and  interdenominational  re¬ 
lief  agencies,  including  Church  World  Service  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  are  cooperating  in  the 
Project  that  shipped  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
10,112  cattle,  7,744  goats,  1,124  sheep,  1,523  pigs,  47 
horses,  and  25  burros.  In  addition,  358,162  chickens, 
3,000  turkey  poults,  500  ducklings,  and  310,657  hatching 
eggs  were  delivered,  not  to  mention  hundreds  of  rabbits 
and  beehives. 

Cold  War  of  Religion  in  Africa 

Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  in  Africa  and  Asia 
reveal  the  increasing  pressure  of  Islam  against  Christian¬ 
ity.  To  the  awakening  Africans  and  Asians  Christians 
are  the  remnants  of  an  outdated  colonialism.  Nasser,  for 
example,  is  unfriendly  not  only  to  European  missions 
but  also  to  the  native  members  of  the  Coptic  Church. 
The  Arabian  university  A1  Azhar  in  Cairo  gives  free 
training  as  Islamic  missionaries  to  hundreds  of  Negroes. 
Instruction  in  Mohammedanism  there  is  coupled  with 
racial  hatred  against  the  white  colonial  man.  Modem 
Islam  organizes  Mohammedan  schools  and  hospitals  as 
formerly  did  the  Christian  churches,  a  campaign  which 
the  recently  deceased  Agar  Khan  strongly  supported 


Comments 

financially.  Ghana  is  a  field  of  active  operation  for  such 
missionary  work  against  the  “white  God.”  Rome  has 
90,000  priests  and  nuns  in  these  strategic  areas  of  Africa 
and  Asia;  Protestant  missions  have  40,000  missionaries 
there.  There  are  16  African  Catholic  bishops  and  2,000 
African  priests.  Mohammedan  missions  frequently  fuse 
Communist  propaganda  and  religious  work.  The  poor 
industrial  Negro  population  seems  receptive  for  such  a 
message,  and  French  West  Africa  already  has  a  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  labor  union.  African  intellectuals  also 
show  some  interest  in  Marxism.  Moscow’s  training 
schools  have  always  some  Africans  enrolled.  Algiers  and 
Morocco  are  training  grounds  for  agitators.  Islam  has 
traditionally  paid  little  attention  to  social  problems  and 
is,  therefore,  open  to  the  teachings  of  Marxism.  The 
conduct  of  some  white  people  living  in  splendor  and 
social  exclusiveness  unwittingly  supports  the  social  criti¬ 
cism  which  communism  is  spreading. 

In  Brief 

During  1956  about  45,000  legal  sterilizations  were 
reported  in  Japan.  But  the  actual  figure  is  estimated 
to  be  about  five  times  that  number. 

Switzerland  has  more  divorces  than  any  other  Western 
country.  The  tremendous  number  of  triangle  situations 
(in  which  either  the  wife  or  the  husband  has  been  un¬ 
faithful)  are  indications  of  an  enormous  psychological 
stress. 

A  new  thirty-volume  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  translated  into  Russian,  is  to  be 
published  in  a  first  edition  of  more  than  half  a  million 
copies.  New  and  improved  translations  will  be  included, 
and  the  books  will  be  illustrated  by  prominent  British 
artists. 

Negro  enrollment  in  U.S.  colleges  is  increasing  six 
times  as  fast  as  white  enrollment.  Since  1930,  Negro 
students  in  colleges  have  increased  from  27,000  to 
196,000.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  Negro  profes¬ 
sors  on  faculties  that  have  predominantly  white  enroll¬ 
ments.  Of  all  employees  of  federal,  state,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  9.7  per  cent  are  Negroes  compared  with  5.6 
per  cent  in  1940. 
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Quaker  Worship 

By  EDWARD  BEALS 


A  UNIQUE  attribute  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
been  its  method  of  public  worship.  In  the  many 
Meetings  whose  gatherings  are  still  based  upon  silence, 
it  is  painfully  evident  to  those  who  have  traveled  among 
them  that  the  significance  of  the  silence  is  interpreted  in 
many  diflEerent  ways. 

In  some  Meetings  the  weekly  meeting  for  worship  is 
centered  around  the  vocal  ministry,  and  the  meeting  is 
judged  by  the  quality  of  the  speaking  on  that  particular 
day.  These  Meetings,  whether  theologically  liberal  or 
conservative,  share  the  weakness  of  Protestantism.  When 
a  group  or  individuals  within  the  group  become  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  vocal  ministry  for  their  worship,  they  have 
lost  the  essence  of  a  Quaker  meeting. 

In  some  meetings  the  silence  is  a  time  of  seeking — 
intellectual  or  spiritual.  Before  the  ministry  of  George 
Fox,  there  were  widespread  groups  of  seekers  in  England. 
Many  groups  of  Friends  today  identify  themselves  with 
this  pre-Quaker  movement. 

Search  is  unquestionably  an  integral  part  of  the 
Friends  meeting.  But  there  is  no  real  search  without 
discovery!  Some  people  are  so  busy  seeking  that  they 
have  no  time  to  find;  some  are  too  proud  of  their  seek¬ 
ing  or  too  afraid  to  find.  Search  alone,  however,  is  not 
the  goal  of  a  Friends  meeting. 

In  worship  Friends  are  traditionally  much  more 
Catholic  than  Protestant.  The  hunger  after  righteous¬ 
ness  permeates  the  meeting,  but  if  the  worship  is  in  the 
Life  the  attenders  will  be  fed  on  the  spiritual  food.  In 
terms  of  inner  aspiration  the  holy  mass  and  the  silent 
meeting  are  one.  The  outward  manifestation  in  the 
sanctuary  is  bread  and  wine,  while  in  the  meeting  house 
it  is  silence,  but  both  the  inward  food  and  drink  and 
the  inward  silence  are  necessary  for  the  holy  feast. 

If  the  meeting  is  to  be  such  a  feast,  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  before  meeting  is  especially  required  in  Friends’ 
worship,  since  all  members  are  acting  priests  for  the 
celebration.  No  one  can  evade  this  responsibility.  Our 
individual  preparations  must  begin  long  before  we  enter 
the  meeting  house,  and  meeting  time  should  be  reserved 
for  group  preparation  and  the  feast  itself. 

Traditionally  the  meeting  house  is  simple  and  aus-. 
tere.  I  wonder  whether  those  who  want  flowers  or  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  meeting  house,  or  who  would  prefer  to 
worship  out-of-doors  in  nature,  aren’t  missing  the  point 
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of  Friendly  austerity.  We  must  not  deny  that  flowers  or 
fireplaces  or  stained-glass  windows  or  vaulted  arches  or 
liturgies  or  incense  or  all  the  beauties  of  nature  can  be 
meaningful  spiritual  expressions,  but  early  Friends  were 
aware  that  all  too  often  men  stop  at  the  symbol  and  the 
beauty  and  fail  to  reach  beyond  toward  the  Creator  of 
that  beauty.  Therefore  they  wanted  nothing  that  might 
possibly  interfere  with  their  contact  with  God,  not  even 
God’s  own  creation.  The  austerity  of  our  meeting  house 
and  of  our  meeting  silence  symbolizes  our  dependence 
on  God  beyond  any  dependence  on  beauty. 

Friends  believe  in  direct  communication  with  God, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  almightiness  of  God.  The 
meeting  will  be  an  awesome  experience  if  we  are  truly 
visited  with  revelation.  A  cozy  circle  of  chairs  for  public 
worship  invites  a  casualness  that  seriously  hinders  our 
intimate  relationship  with  the  Omnipotent. 

There  may  be  a  danger  in  entire  families  or  in  young 
couples  sitting  together.  Close  ties  between  people  may 
inhibit  close  ties  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  ties  that  bind  the  meeting  for  worship  into 
one  cannot  be  stronger  in  some  parts  of  the  room  than 
in  other  parts.  When  Friends  separated  men  and  women 
they  split  the  families  and  enabled  a  stronger  group 
unity  to  occur  than  often  exists  where  the  church  is 
divided  into  family  groups.  Of  course  the  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  assumes  that  all  its  “priests”  worship  daily,  alone  and 
in  the  family.  If  family  ties  are  strong,  they  can  afford 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  ties  of  the  meeting.  Then  the 
single  members  of  the  community  could  better  be  a  part 
of  the  experience. 

The  early  part  of  worship  should  be  a  time  of  prayer 
and  devotion.  Search  alone  is  not  preparation,  for  God 
is  reaching  out  to  us  far  more  than  we  to  Him,  and  the 
most  we  can  do  is  prepare  ourselves  through  penitence 
and  prayer  to  receive  Him. 

If  the  meeting  for  worship  is  primarily  a  time  of 
holy  communion,  vocal  ministry  and  prayer  are  impor¬ 
tant  not  in  themselves  but  as  they  point  beyond  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Eucharist.  Friendly  minis¬ 
try  is  traditionally  of  a  prophetic  nature.  It  is  not  our 
own  ideas  that  are  to  be  expressed,  even  with  a  little 
divine  guidance  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It  is  the 
word  of  God  Himself  expressed  through  our  heart,  mind, 
and  vocal  organs.  We  are  his  instruments,  and  the  call¬ 
ing  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Where  ministers  speak 
while  seated,  casualness  and  personalness  are  apt  to 
frustrate  the  word  of  God.  We  cannot  let  ourselves 
interfere,  we  must  keep  free  from  personal  references. 
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except  as  they  relate  to  the  prophetic  message  itself. 
How  can  we  remain  seated  when  God  Himself  chooses 
us  to  speak  the  truthi 

Vocal  prayer  is  seldom  heard  in  many  meetings,  but 
it  is  of  great  importance.  Ministry  symbolizes  the 
inward  communication  of  God  to  us,  vocal  prayer  the 
inward  communication  of  us  to  God.  It  too  is  not  to  be 
taken  casually.  At  one  time  when  a  Friend  knelt  in  sup¬ 
plication,  other  Friends  in  the  meeting  all  arose.  It 
reminded  them  of  the  importance  and  power  of  this 
kind  of  communication. 

Of  course  there  are  no  absolute  rules  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  Friends  meeting.  Men  may  sit,  stand,  kneel; 
speak,  read,  pray,  sing;  search,  repent,  wait,  or  think. 
The  foundation  of  our  worship  is  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  each  "priest”  must  be  sensitive  to  that 
Spirit  and  follow  Him  if  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
feast  prepared  for  us. 

We  are  to  experience  over  and  over  again  the  birth, 
the  temptations,  the  ministry,  the  trial,  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  by  partaking  of  his 
body  and  blood — the  spiritual  food — by  sharing  the  love 
that  was  expressed  so  vividly  in  those  historical  events 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  So  let  us  enter  our  meet¬ 
ings,  their  ministry,  their  prayer,  with  heavenly  awe  and 
holy  expectancy,  to  receive  the  nourishment  He  seeks  to 
give  us  and  strength  for  the  tasks  we  will  face  after  we 
leave  the  meeting. 

“My  father’s  gentler  than  thine!” 
Letter  from  the  Past — 169 
HAVE  been  chuckling  over  a  picture  with  the  above 
legend  in  a  recent  New  porker.  That  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  is,  I  think  consciously,  a  dig  at  Quakerism,  and 
partly  because  it  fits,  I  think  unconsciously,  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature  of  the  cold  war. 

In  the  picture  two  boys  in  old-fashioned  clothes  and 
broad-brimmed  hats  stand  glowering  at  each  other.  The 
only  other  object  shown  is  a  spinning  wheel,  which  helps 
date  the  scene.  The  quoted  remark  is  evidently  an  alter¬ 
nate  version  of  juvenile  boasts  like,  "My  sled  is  better 
than  yours,”  or,  "My  big  brother  can  lick  your  big 
brother.”  It  is  humorously  altered  to  suit  the  Quakerlike 
standard  of  values. 

Yet  the  whole  cartoon  fits  admirably  the  contemj>o- 
rary  altercation  between  two  countries  at  the  very  time 
it  is  published.  Correspondence  has  been  going  on,  some 
of  it  "at  the  summit,”  in  which  one  recurrent  character¬ 
istic  is  the  hostile  mutual  claim,  "My  government  is 
more  peace-loving  than  yoursl” 

We  Friends  can  easily  laugh  at  the  original  cartoon, 
but  the  mutual  armed  vaunting  of  peaceful  intentions  is 


less  innocent  than  the  juvenilia  of  jest.  Each  side  in  the 
cold  war  "doth  protest  too  much.”  Peace  is  too  delicate 
and  too  imfmrtant  a  matter  to  be  a  subject  of  mere  rival 
propaganda.  Probably  both  sides  are,  according  to  their 


father*}  gernltn  thm  thme!” 


Drawing  by  B.  Wittman 
©795^  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  /nc. 

lights,  earnest  in  the  matter,  but  we  have  seen  other  vir¬ 
tues  claimed  or  even  practiced  "out  of  envy  and  strife,” 
as  Paul  says,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  share  Paul’s  toler¬ 
ance  of  it. 

It  has  been  a  heartbreaking  experience  for  Friends  to 
observe  how  forms  of  disinterested  service  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  can  become  for  others  tools  for  sinis¬ 
ter  objectives.  War  relief  is  promoted  to  call  attention 
to  enemy  atrocities.  Refugees  are  exploited  to  perpetuate 
hatred  or  to  claim  Lebensraum.  Technical  assistance  and 
civilian  aid  are  used  not  so  much  to  help  the  needy  as  to 
buy  military  allies  for  each  side  against  the  other.  The 
good  means  no  more  sanctify  the  end  than  a  good  end 
justifies  the  means. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  connecting  the  quaint  Quaker 
satire  with  the  current  unlovely  situation.  But,  as  often 
in  these  letters,  the  archaic  mingles  with  the  dreadfully 
contemporary.  I  recall  a  teashop  that  I  saw  near  Oxford 
in  1952.  The  little  cottage  was  called  "Ye  Olde  Spinning 
Wheel,”  but  above  its  thatched  roof  rose  a  large  TV  aerial. 

Now  AND  Then 
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First  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  9  1658 

By  EDMUND  GOERKE 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  history 
of  Quakers  in  America  was  the  journey  on  foot 
through  the  dark  and  unexplored  territory  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  England  by  two  English  Quakers,  Josiah 
Cole  and  Thomas  Thurston,  in  1658.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  persecution  in  New  England  was  intolerable,  and 
Friends  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  country  under  cruel 
and  merciless  penalties.  Shipmasters  feared  the  severity 
of  the  Boston  laws  and  were  unwilling  to  carry  any 
Quakers  to  their  ports.  As  the  only  known  way  to  get  to 
New  England  was  by  sea,  the  authorities  believed  they 
had  closed  all  entrances  to  these  unwanted  people  by  the 
enforcing  of  these  laws. 

Josiah  Cole  and  Thomas  Thurston  were  engaged  in 
religious  labors  among  the  Indians  and  colonists  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  However,  in  1658  these  two  Friends, 
perhaps  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  a  third,  Thomas 
Chapman,  started  on  the  long  and  dangerous  journey 
through  the  unknown  forests  and  wilds  between  Virginia 
and  the  Dutch  Plantations  around  New  Amsterdam.  They 
intended  to  go  by  an  inland  route  and  come  into  New 
England  through  the  back  entrance,  something  that  had 
never  before  been  done  by  white  men.  By  doing  so  they 
wanted  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
Quakers  out  of  New  England  no  matter  what  measures 
were  taken  by  the  authorities. 

In  the  area  which  is  now  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  except  for  a  few  isolated  communities  of  Dutch  and 
Swedish  settlers,  there  were  no  permanent  colonists.  The 
Indians  who  inhabited  this  wilderness  had  been  greatly 
abused  by  the  Europeans,  and  in  1644  and  1655  bloody 
and  vicious  wars  developed.  The  Indians  were  particu¬ 
larly  hostile  to  the  Dutch,  and  in  sudden  onslaughts  in 
northern  New  Jersey  whole  areas  had  been  laid  waste.  In 
the  aftermath  of  these  recent  wars  and  in  the  bitter  ten¬ 
sions  that  followed,  these  unarmed  and  defenseless 
Quakers  ventured  to  go  forth  in  their  mission. 

With  the  information  available,  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  exact  path  of  their  travels,  but  in  all  probability  they 
came  up  from  Virginia  to  the  area  which  is  now  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  foot  and  boat  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  The  Indians  they  encountered  were  the  Sus- 
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quehanna  or  the  Conestoga,  who  were  members  of  the 
Iroquois  family,  and  were  of  an  entirely  different  family 
from  the  Indians  with  whom  William  Penn  made  the 
treaty  at  Shackamaxon  in  1682.  The  Susquehannas  were 
a  powerful  people  when  Europeans  first  came  into  this 
section,  but  by  1682,  as  a  result  of  intertribal  wars  with 
their  neighbors  from  the  north,  very  few  of  them  were  left. 
Later  they  were  all  massacred  by  a  mob  of  white  men. 

Where  in  Pennsylvania  these  Friends  came  is  not 
known,  and  where  they  crossed  into  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  is  hard  to  ascertain.  They  probably  went  by  known 
Indian  trails,  and  there  were  two  important  ones  that 
crossed  over  into  New  Jersey.  The  Minisink  Trail  came 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  in  northern  New  Jersey 
into  the  area  west  of  Staten  Island.  Another  came  from 
“the  falls”  around  Trenton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan 
River,  near  what  is  now  Perth  Amboy.  This  latter  path 
was  used  by  William  Edmondson  and  George  Fox  over  a 
decade  later  and  is  the  trail  which  would  have  been  the 
most  logical  to  take. 

Josiah  Cole  wrote  in  a  letter  to  George  Bishop  (quoted 
in  Bowden’s  History  of  Friends  in  America)  that  they  left 
Virginia  on  the  2nd  of  Sixth  month  in  1658  and  traveled 
about  a  hundred  miles  by  land  and  water  until  they  came 
among  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  who  treated  them  very 
well  and  entertained  them  in  their  huts. 

After  being  there  2  or  3  days  [he  continued]  several  of 
them  accompanied  us  200  miles  further  through  the 
wilderness,  for  there  were  no  inhabitants  neither  knew 
we  any  part  of  the  way*  through  which  the  Lord  re¬ 
quired  us  to  travel.  For  outward  substance  we  knew 
not  how  to  supply  ourselves  but  without  questioning 
or  doubting  gave  up  freely  to  the  Lord.  .  .  .  The 
hearts  of  those  poor  Indians  were  opened  so  that  at  all 
times  of  need  they  were  helpful,  both  to  carry  us 
through  the  rivers  and  to  supply  us  with  food.  After 
this  travel  we  came  to  a  place  where  more  of  them  in¬ 
habited  and  they  also  very  kindly  entertained  us  in 
their  houses  where  we  remained  about  16  days, 
Thomas  Thurston  being  weak  of  body  through  sick¬ 
ness  and  lameness.  The  Indians  showed  very  much 
respect  to  us,  for  they  gave  us  freely  of  the  best  they 
could  get.  Being  somewhat  recovered  after  this  stay, 
we  passed  on  towards  the  Dutch  Plantations,  to  which 
one  of  them  accompanied  us  about  100  miles  further. 

From  here  they  went  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  New 
England,  where  they  found  much  kindness  and  openness 
with  the  Indians  but  were  badly  treated  by  the  English, 
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who  imprisoned  them.  Josiah  Cole  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  love  he  found  among  the  Indians  and  wrote, 
“Through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  we  found  these  In¬ 
dians  more  sober  and  Christianlike  than  the  so-called 
Christians.”  An  Indian  King  told  him,  “The  Englishman 
did  not  love  the  Quakers,  but  the  Quakers  are  honest 
men  and  do  no  harm,  and  as  this  is  not  the  Englishman’s 
country  or  sea,  the  Quakers  shall  come  here  and  be  wel¬ 
come.”  Some  years  later  when  Thomas  Thurston  was  in 
prison  in  Virginia,  a  few  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
came  to  visit  him,  thus  expressing  their  continued  love 
and  concern. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Thomas  Thur¬ 
ston,  who  was  the  older  of  the  two,  his  age  being  about 
thirty-six.  He  became  a  Quaker  in  England  and  was  one 
of  the  eight  Friends  who  came  to  Boston  in  1656  but  was 
expelled.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  although  he  was  of  great  service  to  Friends 
in  his  early  years,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John 
Perrot,  the  Quaker  Apostate,  and  in  the  words  of  George 
Fox  became  “a  very  wrong  spirited  man  with  a  devouring 
wolf  like  spirit.”  Josiah  Cole,  who  was  only  twenty-four 
at  the  time  of  this  journey,  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
Friends  in  that  era.  He  was  convinced  by  the  powerful 
ministry  of  John  Audland  in  Bristol  in  1655,  and  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  his  life  labored  in  the  ministry  in 
England,  Holland,  the  Low  Countries,  Barbadoes,  and 
America.  He  died  in  1668  in  London  in  the  arms  of 
George  Fox  and  Stephen  Crisp. 

This  incident  in  the  lives  of  these  two  men,  which 
occurred  three  hundred  years  ago  this  year,  was  the  very 
beginning  of  the  breaking  forth  of  a  new  day.  Although 
permanent  Quaker  settlements  were  not  established  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  until  years  later,  these 
valiant  Friends  were  as  the  first  gleams  of  morning  light 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Quakerism  and  the  Therapeutic  Community 

By  Andrew  Billingsley 

HIS  young  man  is  sitting  now  in  a  large  ward  with 
17  beds  lined  in  a  row  along  each  side.  In  the  group 
are  almost  all  the  patients  and  professional  people  he 
will  see  during  the  day.  The  group  is  quiet — for  ten 
minutes  no  one  speaks.  It  brings  to  mind  a  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing.  People  are  very  much  aware  of  people.” 

This  is  the  setting  for  a  type  of  "Therapeutic  Com¬ 
munity”  program  in  a  mental  hospital  as  described  by 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Wilmer  in  the  April,  1957,  issue  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mental  Health.  Friends  interested  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  other  institutionalized  per¬ 


sons  will  find  more  than  a  casual  similarity  between  the 
Therapeutic  Community  approach  and  the  Quaker 
meeting.  Dr.  Wilmer  continues  his  description: 

They  have  gathered  for  their  daily  community 
meeting — a  special  kind  of  group  therapy — a  meeting 
that  lasts  45  minutes  and  is  held  at  the  same  time  six 
days  a  week.  On  one  occasion  the  entire  time  passed 
in  total  silence.  Usually  the  sessions  are  quite  lively 
and  often  follow  the  threads  of  ideas  from  day  to  day. 
The  particular  group  described  above  operated  in 
a  Navy  hospital.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  approach 
to  treatment  has  been  used  in  slight  variations  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  mental  hospitals.  At  the  hospital  where  I 
work  we  have  had  some  limited  experience  with  a  type 
of  Therapeutic  Community  very  similar  to  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

These  open,  unstructured  group  discussions  involv¬ 
ing  all  the  patients  and  staff  of  a  given  ward  are 
chaired  by  one  of  the  professional  staff.  The  leader  says 
very  little,  but  encourages  maximum  interaction  between 
and  among  patients  and  staff.  The  focus  is  on  the  total 
group  as  members  of  the  same  “community,”  whose 
mutual  goal  is  to  interact  with  each  other  in  ways  which 
will  provide  a  “therapeutic”  atmosphere  on  the  ward. 
In  these  meetings  they  think  about  and  discuss  problems 
of  individual  patients,  groups  of  patients,  ward  behavior, 
ward  management,  treatment  programs,  and  any  other 
aspect  of  their  life  together  that  seems  pertinent  to  any 
member  of  the  group.  Sometimes  the  leader  clarifies  and 
focuses  the  discussion.  Often  other  participants  do  this. 

Writing  in  the  March  and  April,  1957,  issues  of 
Mental  Hospitals,  a  monthly  journal  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  Dr.  John  A.  Klotes,  clinical  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  state  hospital  in  Pennsylvania,  suggests  that  the 
Therapeutic  Community  approach  “implies  a  leveling 
of  status  and  roles  so  that  the  patients  become  active 
participants  with  the  staff”  in  their  own  treatment. 

These  community  meetings  are  followed  by  short 
staff  meetings  at  which  group  behavior  and  comments 
are  analyzed  and  any  changes  in  patients  are  noted.  In 
addition  to  these  meetings  all  the  standard  forms  of 
psychiatric  treatment  are  utilized.  Often,  however,  these 
community  meetings  seem  to  set  the  tone  and  atmosphere 
for  the  entire  day.  Many  experiences  with  this  approach 
report  a  greater  sense  of  trust  among  patients  and  em¬ 
ployees,  less  disturbed  behavior,  more  constructive  joint 
planning  and  participation  in  ward  activity,  and  less 
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need  for  physical  isolation  and  medical  sedation  of 
patients.  Commenting  further  on  this  approach  Dr. 
Wilmer  writes: 

Its  simple  premise  is  that  in  order  to  live  a  good 
life  people  need  people;  that  in  order  to  recover  from 
mental  illness,  people  need  people  even  more;  that 
the  good  in*a  man  must  be  encouraged,  fostered  and 
approved,  or  else  someone  will  exploit  the  bad. 

From  this  material,  three  observations  concerning 
the  program  can  be  made.  The  first  is  that  nothing 
basically  new  is  embodied  in  this  Therapeutic  Commu¬ 
nity  approach.  It  merely  gives  new  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  simple,  human  respect  and  care  of  patients 
and  encourages  positive  changes  in  their  behavior.  This 
concern  was  no  doubt  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Friends 
as  long  ago  as  1794  when  the  York  Retreat  was 
established. 

The  second  observation  which  seems  clear  is  that 
the  applicability  of  the  Therapeutic  Community  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  limited  to  mental  hospitals.  In  fact,  all 
the  above  discussion  is  based  heavily  on  direct  observa¬ 
tion  by  the  physicians  quoted  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Maxwell 
Jones  at  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Unit  of  the  Belmont 
Hospital  in  England.  This  Social  Rehabilitation  Unit 
operates  as  a  Therapeutic  Community  for  social  deviants. 
According  to  Dr.  Klotes  its  primary  function  is  "the 
rehabilitation  of  social  deviants,  especially  the  long¬ 
term  unemployed.”  Patients  remain  for  from  four 
months  to  a  year;  during  this  time  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  group  living,  group  meetings,  and  meaningful 
work.  A  good  share  of  these  people,  including  delin¬ 
quents  and  criminals  who  have  been  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed,  return  to  society  to  hold  steady  jobs. 

Finally,  the  resemblance  of  the  Therapeutic  Commu¬ 
nity  to  the  Quaker  meeting  is  marked.  The  Thera¬ 
peutic  Community  aims  to  give  respect  and  psychological 
support  to  disturbed  and  unhappy  people.  It  aims  to 
instill  a  sense  of  their  personal  worth  and  their  personal 
responsibility — shared  with  each  other  and  the  staff — for 
their  improvement.  It  seeks  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
living  relationships  among  patients  and  staff  which  will 
be  therapeutic — relationships  which  are  helpful  and 
creative  and  which  enable  the  patients  to  gain  strength 
from  their  surroundings  and  from  other  forms  of 
treatment. 

The  Quaker  meeting  aims  to  give  respect  and  spir¬ 
itual  support  to  its  participants.  It  aims  to  instill  a 
sense  of  personal  worth  and  personal  responsibility 
mutually  shared  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  encour¬ 
ages  the  kind  of  living  relationships  among  people  which 
will  be  at  once  sane  and  creative  and  which  tend  toward 
the  development  of  the  "Blessed  Community.”  More¬ 


over,  the  Quaker  meeting  has  opened  doors  for  more 
than  a  few  persons  which  led  to  a  kind  of  personal  inte¬ 
gration  with  distinct  therapeutic  overtones. 

Australia  General  Meeting 

Australia  General  Meeting  was  held  this  year  at  a  youth 
■  camp  among  the  trees  at  Mt.  Lofty,  near  Adelaide  in 
South  Australia,  between  January  12  and  17.  A  group  of 
Young  Friends  had  camped  together  for  the  previous  week  and 
moved  in  to  join  with  older  members  for  a  weekend  summer 
school  in  advance  of  the  business  sessions.  The  total  attend¬ 
ance  was  slightly  over  a  hundred,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  children  from  most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  increased  interest  in  our  younger  people  was  reflected 
in  careful  consideration  of  new  provisions  for  children’s  mem¬ 
bership.  A  final  draft  was  approved  for  a  book.  The  Quaker 
Way,  designed  to  introduce  our  way  of  worship  and  our 
thinking  on  social  concerns  to  children  of  high  school  age. 

In  addition  to  the  ministry  of  the  spoken  word,  our  gather¬ 
ing  has  been  enriched  by  members’  gifts  for  expression  in  'art, 
music,  and  drama.  Especial  interest  was  expressed  in  exhibits 
of  paintings  of  native  wild  flowers  by  Alison  Ashby,  and  in  the 
work  of  Forest  River  Aboriginal  Mission  (near  Wyndham, 
W.  A.)  through  the  colored  slides  taken  by  Sally  Gare  while 
teaching  the  small  children  there.  Concern  to  assist  in  the 
progress  of  our  native  peoples  toward  full  citizenship  has 
gripped  the  imagination  of  groups  of  Friends  in  each  state. 

A.  Sydney  Wright  presented  the  final  ref>ort  of  his  travels 
in  the  ministry  with  his  wife,  Violet,  which  led  them  to  nearly 
three  hundred  homes  to  meet  with  most  Friends  in  Australia. 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half  they  have  covered  14,276  miles 
in  their  devoted  service  to  bring  into  fellowship  our  scattered 
members.  We  have  been  led  to  rethink  very  deeply  how  we 
can  give  our  message  fresh  life  in  outreach  to  other  seekers. 

As  part  of  a  widely  felt  concern  for  this  more  vital  spiritual 
sharing  in  our  Meetings,  many  Friends  took  part  in  a  half-day 
silent  retreat  on  the  Sunday  before  General  Meeting.  During 
the  year  a  worshiping  group  at  Parramatta  (an  outer  suburb 
of  Sydney)  became  a  regular  Allowed  Meeting.  Canberra 
Friends  have  launched  an  initial  local  fund  toward  building  a 
meeting  house  in  our  national  capital.  Hobart  Meeting  has 
taken  a  bold  step  of  faith  in  buying  land  for  a  new  meeting 
house  adjacent  to  the  Friends’  Junior  School,  where  the 
adults  and  children’s  classes  can  be  reunited  in  worship. 

An  increase  of  2i/J  per  cent  in  membership  over  all  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  reported,  gained  mostly  by  immigration.  Concern 
was  expressed  at  the  fewness  of  convincements. 

The  Friends’  School,  Hobart,  rejx)rted  good  progress  with 
the  new  thirteen-acre  sp>orts  ground  and  the  acquisition  of 
five  and  one-half  acres  adjoining,  possibly  a  new  senior  school 
site.  Consent  was  g;iven  to  turn  the  school  into  an  "Associa¬ 
tion,  not  for  profit,”  under  Tasmanian  law. 

David  K.  R.  Hodgkin  of  Canberra  was  Clerk  of  General 
Meeting  for  the  first  time,  while. Ruth  M.  Darby,  after  seven 
years,  retires  from  the  position  of  Assistant  Clerk. 

-  .  Bill  Buscx>mbe 
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Still  the  Refugees 

By  Margaret  E.  Jones 

HE  refugee  camp  at  Friedland,  almost  on  the  border  be¬ 
tween  Western  Germany  and  the  East  Zone,  was  gay  with 
gardens  of  flowers.  The  barracks,  painted  yellow,  stretched  in 
all  directions.  The  recently  built  Catholic  church  rose  above 
the  camp. 

In  the  Red  Cross  office  several  volunteers  were  making  last- 
minute  preparations  to  take  care  of  the  refugees  arriving  by 
train  in  a  short  time.  Men,  women,  and  children  had  finally 
got  permission  to  leave  their  homes  in  Silesia  (Poland)  and 
journey  to  the  West.  These  Aussiedler,  as  they  are  known,  are 
among  the  thousands  of  persons  of  German  ethnic  origin  whose 
homes  for  generations  have  been  in  Silesia.  Now  they  are  com¬ 
ing  into  Western  Germany  to  start  life  over  in  a  free  world. 

Soon  all  of  us — Red  Cross  nurses  and  workers,  people 
hoping  to  find  relatives  among  the  refugees.  Catholic  priests 
and  Protestant  ministers — were  going  down  a  short  incline  to 
the  railroad  station.  The  train  from  the  East  pulled  slowly  in. 
Windows  jammed  with  people  waving  to  us  on  the  long  plat¬ 
form;  young  men  and  women,  children,  old  people,  leaning 
out  to  catch  the  welcoming  gestures. 

The  train  stopp>ed.  And  as  the  people  got  off,  the  church 
bells  in  the  camp  began  to  ring.  In  this  transport  were  585 
persons.  One  young  girl  rushed  into  the  arms  of  an  older 
woman,  both  sobbing;  apart  from  this  little  emotion  was 
shown.  The  crowds  waited;  the  ambulance  moved  along  the 
platform  and  nurses  helped  the  very  old  into  it.  Then  quietly 
and  slowly  the  refugees  walked  up  the  little  path  to  the  camp 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  all  of  them  were  seated  in  a  large 
hall.  Red  Cross  nurses  had  taken  the  babies  and  the  small 
children  to  the  nearby  kindergarten,  where  the  infants  were 
bathed  and  the  older  children  looked  after  by  young  girls 
from  nearby  towns. 

In  the  hall  we  sat  facing  the  crowd  of  people.  The  camp 
director  announced  that  there  would  be  music,  and  for  five 
minutes  the  jjeople  had  a  chance  to  relax  while  familiar  music 
was  played  over  the  loudspeaker.  Then  a  Red  Cross  worker, 
a  woman  who  had  lost  vast  estates  in  the  East,  spoke  to  the 
new  arrivals,  welcoming  them  to  Western  Germany.  She  was 
followed  by  the  Protestant  pastor.  We  watched  the  faces  of  as 
many  as  we  could  see.  Some  wept  quietly.  The  majority 
seemed  to  be  steeling  themselves,  to  be  trying  to  realize  that  at 
last  they  had  crossed  the  border  and  were  again  free  people. 
All  must  have  known  what  problems  they  were  facing — find¬ 
ing  jobs,  finding  homes,  making  the  great  readjustments  now 
necessary.  The  services  closed  with  a  prayer  and  a  hymn. 

Then  the  people  were  sent  off  to  their  various  barracks.  In 
rooms  for  eight  and  ten  persons  they  would  live  for  a  few  days. 
The  rooms  were  bare  and  clean.  In  a  huge  warehouse  not  far 


Margaret  E.  Jones  is  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  working  in  both  Austria  and  Germany.  For  some  years  the 
AFSC  has  been  distributing  surplus  food  from  the  U.  S.  government 
to  needy  persons  in  these  countries.  Tons  of  food — dried  milk,  flour, 
and  cheese — are  given  to  the  German  Red  Cross  and  to  the  Arbei- 
terwohlfahrt  for  their  welfare  work  throu^out  Western  Germany. 


away  all  of  the  luggage  had  been  collected,  and  soon  men  and 
women  were  seeking  out  their  own.  A  little  later  the  announce¬ 
ment  came  over  the  loudspeaker  that  lunch  was  ready,  and  the 
people  streamed  towards  the  dining  hall. 

The  Red  Cross  office  was  already  crowded  with  refugees 
wanting  to  send  telegrams  to  relatives  in  the  West  saying  they 
had  arrived.  Other  Red  Cross  staff  were  getting  ready  for  the 
long  periods  of  questioning  .  .  .  questioning  the  refugees 
about  still  missing  persons.  Had  they  seen  any  graves?  Had 
they  known  anything  about  these  people?  From  every  trans¬ 
port  sufficient  information  is  screened  to  clear  up  questions 
about  at  least  thirty  missing  people. 

Three  times  a  week  the  transports  arrive.  At  least  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  on  every  train.  This  has  been  going  on  for  ten 
years.  Germany  is  absorbing  thousands  of  refugees  this  year. 
They  come  from  the  East  Zone.  The  day  before  this  I  had 
lunched  at  the  airport  in  Hanover  with  fifty-five  boys  and 
young  men  flown  there  from  Berlin.  They  had  left  their  homes 
all  over  the  East  Zone,  without  permission,  to  escaf>e  to  the 
West.  Again  the  Red  Cross  was  feeding  them  and  routing 
them  to  camps  from  which  they  would  soon  go  to  jobs.  From 
fifty  to  two  hundred  young  men  are  flown  into  Hanover  every 
day.  These  two  programs  where  the  German  Red  Cross  is 
giving  such  valiant  service  were  a  part  of  the  two  weeks’  sched¬ 
ule  I  have  lately  completed,  during  which  I  visited  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  Red  Cross  projects.  Homes  for  old  people,  homes  for 
children,  dining  rooms  for  the  old,  apprentice  homes  for  boys, 
hospitals — in  all  of  these  and  to  individual  homes  of  very 
needy  people,  the  Red  Cross  distributes  the  U.  S.  surplus  food. 
In  the  two  areas  where  I  have  been,  because  they  are  border 
sections  there  are  thousands  of  refugees.  Many  are  old  and 
alone.  Of  the  younger  people  a  number  have  employment  but 
are  forced  to  live  in  crowded  conditions.  Many  of  the  refugees 
need  no  welfare,  but  for  the  many  others  who  need  help  the 
Red  Cross  is  carrying  on  a  well-organized  program  with  a  staff 
of  dedicated,  skilled  people. 

The  thanks  of  countless  thousands  of  persons  goes  to  the 
United  States  for  the  flour  and  dried  milk  and  cheese  which 
we  are  sending  out  of  our  abundance  to  these  needy  people. 
The  thanks  of  thousands — people  in  homes  for  the  aged,  chil¬ 
dren  getting  a  much-needed  holiday,  mothers  struggling  to 
care  for  their  families,  refugees  just  reaching  Red  Cross  border 
stations.  It  has  been  a  moving  experience  to  see  this  distribu¬ 
tion  program  in  action. 

Fisherman 

By  Elizabeth  Cox 

When  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  round  man 
go  to  one  who  fishes  the  sea. 

His  chest  is  broad  and  his  hand  is  wide. 

In  his  eyes  are  sharpness  and  peace. 

He  sees  more  than  he  knows 
and  he  knows  more  than  he  speaks. 

With  wisdom  enough  to  fear  God, 
courage  enough  to  live  in  peril, 
his  habits  are  toil  and  joy. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

In  the  library  of  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  an  exhibition  of 
Whittier  manuscripts  and  memorabilia  will  be  on  view  from 
February  8  to  28. 


The  American  Committee  on  United  Europe  is  offering  a 
scholarship  for  the  academic  year  1958-59  in  the  College  of 
Europe,  a  graduate  institute  in  Bruges,  Belgium,  with  an  inter¬ 
national  faculty  and  student  body,  which  seeks  to  train  a 
nucleus  of  European-minded  leaders.  For  details  of  scholar¬ 
ship  application,  which  must  be  completed  by  March  8,  write 
American  Committee  on  United  Europe,  120  East  56th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  announces  the 
publication  of  the  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings  around  the 
world  for  1958.  Free  copies  may  be  secured  from  its  offices, 
20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  This  handy  8-page  leaflet,  which 
besides  giving  place  and  date  of  Yearly  Meetings  and  name 
and  address  of  their  Clerks  has  a  list  of  Friends  Centers,  should 
be  a  boon  to  traveling  Friends  and  stay-at-home  Friendly  edi¬ 
tors,  Clerks,  secretaries,  and  such. 


Thomas  E.  Jones,  who  will  retire  as  president  of  Earlham 
College,  Ind.,  in  July,  has  been  named  for  a  service  of  one  and 
a  half  years  consultant  to  American  colleges  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  which  is  made  up  of 
about  750  independent  colleges.  Serving  with  him  will  be 
Goodrich  C.  White,  retiring  president  of  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Young  Friends  Committee  responsible  for  making 
arrangements  for  college  age  Friends  attending  Friends  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  at  Cape  May  from  June  23  to  30  have  again 
secured  the  Sea  Crest  Inn  for  their  headquarters.  Other 
nearby  rooming  houses  will  be  cooperating  with  the  Inn  to 
supply  additional  rooms.  Some  of  the  principal  speakers, 
including  Martin  Luther  King  and  Charles  C.  Price,  3rd,  are 
being  invited  to  informal  discussions  at  the  Young  Friends’ 
headquarters.  A  special  worship-fellowship  group  for  young 
Friends  is  being  organized. 


Even  those  of  us  who  are  reluctant  to  attach  any  sort  of 
propaganda  material  to  friendly  notes  or  letters  might  well  be 
glad  when  paying  bills  to  affix  a  sticker  which  reads,  "I  am  a 
customer  who  would  welcome  being  served  by  those  whose 
race,  creed,  or  color  may  be  different  from  my  own.”  The 
January  issue  of  Four  Lights,  organ  of  the  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  reports  that  an 
"action  arm”  of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  Council  on  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  has  produced  this  clever  device  by  which  people  who 
don’t  write  letters  to  the  newspapers,  businesses,  or  their  gov¬ 
ernment  can  record  their  convictions  with  a  minimum  of 
effort. 


The  Draft  Law  and  Your  Choices,  a  pamphlet  published 
last  year  by  the  Friends  Peace  Committee,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  so  p>opular  it  has  already  been  reprinted.  Over  30,000 
copies  were  sold  during  the  first  six  months.  In  addition,  a 
special  edition  was  prepared  for  the  National  Board  of  the 
YMCA,  for  inclusion  in  their  study  packet  on  pre-induction 
education.  (Single  copies  free,  $3  per  hundred,  from  FPC, 
1520  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.) 


An  idea  worthy  of  imitation  was  one  recently  carried  out 
by  members  of  Southampton,  Pa.,  Meeting.  William  Tennent 
High  School,  the  local  public  school,  had  its  annual  “Career 
Night”  on  January  22.  One  of  the  topics  discussed  was  “What 
Effect  Has  the  Draft  or  Military  Service  on  the  Future  Plans 
of  High  School  Youth — Young  Men  and  Women?”  After  a 
combined  introductory  gathering,  the  audience  was  divided 
into  small  discussion  groups  and  met  separately  in  accordance 
with  their  interests.  Representatives  of  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  presented  their  story, 
and  in  another  room  Geoffrey  H.  Steere,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Central  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors,  presented  a  fifth  choice — that  of  the  C.O.  Although 
his  group  was  the  smallest,  and  some  of  the  attenders  seemed 
hostile,  it  provided  an  orderly  discussion  of  the  usually  over¬ 
looked  choice  open  to  our  youth. 

Perhaps  Friends  elsewhere  might  be  successful  in  making 
this  point  of  view  part  of  the  program  on  “Career  Night”  at 
their  local  high  school. 


Edith  R.  Solenberger,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Meeting,  was  one 
of  forty-two  members  of  the  fourth  annual  “Advanced  Seminar 
on  International  Affairs”  arranged  by  the  Church  Peace  Union, 
a  Carnegie  endowment,  and  held  at  the  Union’s  building,  170 
East  64th  Street,  New  York  City,  from  January  6  to  10,  1958. 
This  year’s  seminar  was  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace,  whose  president  was  a 
member,  the  Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  (Protestant),  and  the  International 
.Affairs  Commission  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

The  over-all  subject  of  the  seminar  was  “International 
Responsibility  and  Our  Religious  Heritage.”  The  political 
and  social  aspects  of  the  dilemma  were  ably  presented  by  per¬ 
sons  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  United  States  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  Nations,  representatives  of  foundations, 
university  professors,  a  publisher,  and  the  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  Seminar  members  came  from  eighteen  states, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Canada.  Protestant  clergymen  were 
from  many  denominations.  The  only  women  present  this  year, 
besides  our  Friend,  were  editors  of  three  denominational  jour¬ 
nals.  Several  men  editors  of  religious  journals  and  church 
executives  were  in  the  group. 


Friends  in  the  South  Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  began 
February  2  to  meet  every  two  weeks  at  the  home  of  R^gnar 
Thorenson,  204  Vista  de  Parque,  Hollywood  Riviera,  at  9:30 
a.m.  They  invite  interested  persons  to  join  them. 
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The  following  observation  taken  from  a  letter  by  Denis 
P.  Barritt,  Assistant  Clerk  of  Ireland  Yearly  Meeting,  will  in¬ 
terest  Friends  in  general: 

We  share  with  Germany  Yearly  Meeting  the  interest¬ 
ing  {}osition  of  being  a  Yearly  Meeting  that  stretches  over 
a  political  border,  and  we  mirror  some  of  their  problems, 
some  with  less  intensity,  others  with  deeper  divisions.  Thus 
the  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting  Peace  Committee  recently 
came  to  Belfast  to  meet  with  the  Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting 
Peace  Committee  to  talk  about  the  recent  border  oubreaks 
of  violence  and  what  we  could  do  to  mitigate  bitterness 
generally.  It  is  a  vast  and  agelong  problem,  but  we  thought 
out  one  or  two  small  practical  steps  that  we  might  take  to 
draw  Protestants  and  Catholics  together  in  the  North, 
where  the  division  in  religious  and  social  life  is  very  deep. 
This  conference  was  followed  by  a  larger  one  organized 
by  the  Irish  Pacifist  Movement  (the  branch  in  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  of  the  War  Resisters  International)  and  in  the 
North  by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  We  met  at 
the  newly  sp>onsored  eighteenth-century  Grammar  School 
at  Drogheda,  and  managed  to  get  Protestants  and  Catholics 
from  both  sides  of  the  border  to  spend  a  weekend  together 
and  to  discuss  their  differences.  Usually  this  subject  is  so 
charged  with  emotion — like  your  color  problem — that  it 
often  generates  more  heat  than  light.  This  time,  however, 
folk  spoke  out  very  clearly  yet  always  in  the  light  of  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  constructive  answer.  The  sponsoring  bodies  were 
asked  to  consider  holding  another  such  conference  and  to 
invite  some  who  held  more  intransigent  views.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  encouraging  time. 


Albert  Bigelow,  of  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  left  New  York  City 
on  January  27  for  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  the  first  leg  of  the 
projected  6,500-mile  journey  to  Eniwetok  Island,  site  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  announced  April  series  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  which  we  reported  in  our  January  25 
issue  (p.  56).  He  is  captain  of  the  30-foot  ketch  Golden  Rule, 
now  berthed  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  scheduled  to  sail  for  Eniwe¬ 
tok  about  February  9.  With  William  R.  Huntington,  of  St. 
James,  N.  Y.,  and  two  others  who  share  their  deep  concern 
over  the  nuclear  arms  race  he  will  sail  on  or  about  April  1 
into  the  bomb-test  area  and  remain  there,  come  what  may,  as 
a  challenge  to  the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 

The  voyage  is  sponsored  by  Non-Violent  Action  Against 
Nuclear  Weapons,  a  committee  of  leaders  of  American  pacifist 
organizations.  On  August  6-7,  1957,  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  the  same  group  sponsored  a 
nonviolent  challenge  to  nuclear  bomb  explosions  at  the 
AEC’s  Nevada  test  site.  Bigelow  and  ten  others  were  arrested 
at  that  time  for  attempting  to  enter  the  test  area. 


Of  the  15,000  troops  which  the  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Training  Center  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  turns  out  annually, 
about  10  per  cent  are  conscientious  objectors.  U.  S.  army 
officials  speak  highly  of  the  service  of  these  C.O.'s  in  the  army 
medical  services.  Colonel  J.  C.  Cocke,  in  charge  of  the  train¬ 
ing  program,  sutes,  “They  are  quick  to  volunteer  on  work 


details.  They  seem  appreciative  of  the  recognition  that  has 
been  given  to  their  beliefs  and  try  to  reciprocate.”  Disci¬ 
plinary  problems  in  the  companies  that  include  C.O.’s  are  the 
lowest  of  any  on  the  post.  Venereal  diseases,  court  martials, 
or  disciplinary  measures  are  negligible  among  them. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  tong.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

A  new  breakthrough  in  the  battle  for  world  peace  has  just 
been  launched  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Friends.  A 
new  series,  “The  Search  for  Peace,”  is  now  being  broadcast 
nightly  over  Station  WIP  in  Philadelphia.  (Check  your  news¬ 
paper  for  the  time,  since  it  varies.) 

Leading  figures  such  as  Paul  Hoffman,  Marian  Anderson, 
and  Bertrand  Russell  have  thus  far  contributed  their  thoughts 
on  how  the  present  reign  of  terror  can  be  transformed  into 
world  peace. 

I  encourage  Friends  not  only  to  listen  to  this  new  series, 
but  to  send  their  support  and  suggestions  to  Varner  Paulssen, 
Program  Director,  Station  WIP,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Thomas  T.  Taylor,  Jr. 


As  one  who  put  too  much  time  and  effort  into  obtaining 
a  master’s  degree  in  education  I  want  to  express  my  approval 
of  the  “Teacher  Training  Project”  outlined  in  the  January 
1 1  Friends  Journal.  It  sounds  as  though  this  project  might 
be  an  effective  way  to  train  better  teachers  and  build  better 
schools.  Perhaps  this  project  would  have  been  better  received 
if  less  Quaker  control  had  been  suggested.  Some  feel  that 
Friends  schools,  along  with  all  others  that  base  their  admission 
on  membership  or  money,  are  unavoidably  divisive  no  matter 
how  superior  they  may  be  in  other  ways, 

I  was  rather  disturbed  to  note  in  the  reports  of  the  several 
Friends  schools  that  so  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  material 
improvements.  It  seems  to  me  that  another  stress  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  our  testimonies,  and  certainly  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  more  important  than  the  buildings. 

Personally,  I  wish  that  more  of  our  effort  could  go  into 
the  education  of  the  whole  community  through  the  public 
schools. 

Mickleton,  N.  J.  Henry  W.  Ridgway 


I  sincerely  hope  our  Quaker  colleges  will  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  hysteria  caused  by  the  publication  of  certain  Rus¬ 
sian  scientific  accomplishments  to  the  extent  of  over-develop¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  scientific  study  which  deals  primarily  with 
nuclear  reactions,  jet  propulsion  and  space  navigation.  Let  us 
keep  a  balance  with  elementary  mechanical  engineering,  elec¬ 
tronics,  biology,  psychology,  political  science,  economics  and 
the  humanities,  with  due  regard  for  athletics. 

We  Friends  must  not  let  our  educational  institutions  be 
stampeded  by  fear  into  a  one-sided  system.  We  believe  God 
created  and  rules  the  universe,  that  man  is  slowly  finding  out 
God’s  laws.  Of  late  man  has  learned  more  of  the  laws  of 
destruction  than  he  has  of  human  cooperation.  It  is  in  this 
field  of  better  understanding  of  God’s  laws  for  living  together 
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that  we  Friends  have  the  greatest  respMjnsibilities  because  we 
believe  we  can  commune  directly  with  God. 

Lake  Wales,  Fla.  Arthur  C.  Jackson 

BIRTHS 

DAJANI — On  January  8,  to  Eleanor  Knauer  and  AH  M.  Dajani, 
a  daughter,  JihAn  Ai.i  Daiani.  Her  mother,  formerly  a  member 
of  Yardley,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting,  is  now  a  member  of  Los  Angeles 
Meeting,  Calif.  Her  grandmother  is  Margaret  Pharo  Knauer. 

EVAN.S — On  January  16,  to  William  E.  and  Lucretia  Wood 
Evans  of  Crossville,  Tenn.,  their  second  daughter  and  third  child, 
Rkbkcca  Rhoads  Evans.  All  are  members  of  Germantown  Monthly 
Meeting.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FORBUSH— On  November  22,  19.57,  to  William  Byron  Forbush 
II  and  Ann  Farquhar  Forbush  of  Friends  .Academy,  Locust  Valley, 

N.  Y.,  a  son,  Wu-liam  Byron  Forbush  HI.  His  sister,  Marjorie, 
and  his  parents  are  members  of  Matinecock  Preparative  Meeting, 

N.  Y.  His  maternal  grandparents,  Douglas  and  Helen  Farquhar, 
are  members  of  .Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  Md.  His  paternal 
grandparents.  Bliss  and  LaV^erne  Forbush,  are  members  of  Balti¬ 
more  Monthly  Meeting,  Stony  Run. 

GARRETT — On  December  30,  1957,  at  Abington  Memotfial 
Hospital,  Pa.,  to  Edythe  Carter  and  Daniel  T.  Garrett,  a  son, 
Danif.i.  T.  Garrett,  Jr.  The  mother  is  a  member  of  Mickleton 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  and  the  father  and  grandfather,  Sylvester 
S.  Garrett,  are  members  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa. 

GOETZ — On  January  13,  to  Jennifer  Post  and  Elmer  Goetz, 
Jr.,  a  daughter,  Martha  Fei.icity  Goetz.  Her  parents  and  paternal 
grandparents,  Elmer  and  Marie  Wagner  Goetz,  are  members  of 
Ciermantown  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  maternal 
grandparents,  L.  Arnold  and  Grace  H.  Post,  are  members  of 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting.  Associate  membership  in  Ger¬ 
mantown  Monthly  Meeting  has  been  requested. 

KIETZMAN — On  January  19,  in  Abington  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pa.,  to  James  and  Martha  Kietzman,  a  daughter,  Sara  Kietzman. 
The  parents  are  members  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MUELLER — On  January  20,  to  Manfred  and  Melva  Long 
Mueller,  a  son,  Jonathan  David  Mueller.  His  parents  and  brother 
Timothy  are  members  of  Westtown,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

SEXTON — On  January  16,  to  John  Montgomery  and  Lois 
Forbes  Sexton  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  daughter,  Joan  Sexton. 

MARRIAGE 

WIRES-HOHWALD— On  November  23,  1957,  in  the  new  meet¬ 
ing  house  at  224  Highwood  .Avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Ruth  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Hohwald,  member  of  Ridgewood  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
John  Stanley  Wires.  The  couple  reside  at  107  Woodland  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS 

DIVER — On  January  4,  Mary  W.  Diver,  aged  87.  She  was  a 
member  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

MATTHEWS — On  January  15,  suddenly,  at  his  home  in  Elli- 
cott  City,  Md.,  T.  Stockton  Matthews,  aged  76  years,  a  lifelong 
member,  and  at  one  time  a  Clerk,  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting, 
Stony  Run.  At  a  memorial  service,  held  January  18,  his  friends  and 
business  associates  spoke  feelingly  of  his  unfailing  wisdom,  loyalty, 
and  kindness  in  all  his  relationships.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital  and  a  valued  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.,  of  which  he  was 
an  alumnus.  He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Marjory  M.  Lamb,  and 
two  nieces,  Margaret  L.  Lynch  and  Elizabeth  L.  Buck. 

PAGE — On  January  7,  after  a  long  illness,  Charles  Thorndike  . 
Page,  a  birthright  member  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
He  was  an  elder,  overseer,  and  trustee  and  was  very  active  in  the 
Meeting  and  community.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  H. 
Page  of  148  Orchard  Ridge  Road,  Chappaqua,  a  son.  Dr.  Richard 
W.  Page,  and  a  daughter,  Virginia  Page  Q^inby. 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if 
they  have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

FEBRUARY 

7— 9 — Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting,  Midwinter  Conference, 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  See  issue  of  February  1  or  January  25. 

8 —  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  meeting  house,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.:  10:30  a.m..  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  and  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship;  12:30  p.m.,  lunch;  1:30,  meeting  for  business. 

9 —  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Stony  Run  Meeting 
House,  5116  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore  10,  Md.:  9:45  a.m.. 
Ministry  and  Counsel  considering  Friends’  relationship  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  11,  meeting 
for  worship;  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  works  of  Quaker  artists  will 
lie  on  display  and  Bliss  Forbush  will  speak  on  Charles  Yardley 
Turner.  Program  for  Young  Friends  and  younger  children. 

9 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Elizabeth  Bridwell,  “The  Book  of  Job." 

9 — Cooper  Foundation  Lectures  on  “The  Goals  and  Philosophy 
of  Higher  Education,"  at  the  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting  House, 
8:15  p.m.:  Harold  Taylor,  President  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
“Education  and  the  Individual."  Open  to  the  public. 

9 — Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cambria  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  George  E.  Otto,  “What 
Can  One  Quaker  Do?" 

9 — Haverford  College,  celebration  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
anniversary,  in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the  college  library,  Haver¬ 
ford,  Pa.:  4  p.m.,  Edward  D.  Snyder,  Professor  of  English,  emeritus, 
“Whittier — .^me  Little-known  Paradoxes"  (Shipley  lecture);  5, 
tea  served  by  the  Library  Associates. 

9 — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Friends  Meeting,  44th  and  York  Ave¬ 
nue  South,  11  a.m.  and  8  p.m.:  Russell  E.  Rees,  “The  Quaker 
Message  for  Today’s  World.” 

11 — Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  8:15  p.m.:  Esther 
Holmes  Jones,  “How  the  United  Nations  Is  Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  Today."  The  public  is  welcome. 

13 —  How  Much  Racial  Discrimination  on  the  Main  Line?  Sec¬ 
ond  forum,  “Toward  Peaceful  Integration  in  Our  Neighborhoods,” 
in  the  Fellowship  Hall  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  Wayne,  Pa., 
8  p.m.  Sponsored  by  committees  of  Valley  and  Radnor  Monthly 
Meetings  and  of  several  local  churches.  Refreshments. 

14 —  Nottingham  Meeting,  in  the  meeting  house.  South  Srd 
Street,  Oxford,  Pa.,  Brotherhood  Meeting,  8  p.m.:  Ralph  A.  Rose, 
“The  Unexplored  Depths  of  Human  Brotherhood." 

14 —  Reading,  Pa.,  Friends  Forum,  in  the  meeting  house,  108 
North  6th  Street,  8  p.m.:  A.  J.  Muste,  “World — At  Peace  or  in 
Pieces.” 

15 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Meeting 
House,  108  North  6th  Street,  10:30  a.m.,  followed  by  lunch.  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  1:30  p.m.  on  the  same  day. 

16 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Carl  F.  Wise,  “The  Song  of  Songs;  the 
Psalms." 

16 — Cooper  Foundation  Lectures  on  “The  Goals  and  Philosophy 
of  Higher  Mucation,”  at  the  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8:15 
p.m.:  Jacob  Klein,  Dean  of  St.  John’s  College,  “The  Idea  of  a  Lib¬ 
eral  Education.”  Open  to  the  public. 

16 — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Friends  Meeting,  44th  and  York  Ave¬ 
nue  South,  11  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  guest  speaker. 

1ft— West  Chester,  Pa.,  High  Street  Meeting  House,  8  p.m.: 
Boutros  Khoury,  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Daniel  Oliver  School  in 
Lebanon. 

19 — Chester,  Pa.,  Friends  Forum,  educational  motion  pictures, 
in  the  meeting  house,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  8  p.m.:  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

19 — New  York  Friends  Center,  144  East  20th  Street,  8:15  p.m.: 
Boutros  Khoury,  Superintendent  of  the  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver 
Orphanages  and  sdiools  in  Ras-el-Metn,  Lebanon,  "An  Arab 
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Quaker  in  the  New  Middle  East”  (colored  slides).  The  public  is 
invited. 

21 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  at  the 
Newtown,  Pa.,  Meeting  House:  6:30  p.m.,  covered  dish  supper 
(extras  provided  by  Newtown  Meeting);  8,  meeting. 


22 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Wrightstown,  Pa.,  Meeting 
House:  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship;  11  a.m.,  business  meeting; 
12:30  p.m.,  box  lunch  (tea,  coffee,  and  dessert  provided);  2  p.m.. 
Forum — ^John  C.  Wynn,  consultant  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Family  Relations,  "Factor  X  in  Counseling.” 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

raOBVXX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Qlendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 

nrcsov  —  Friends  Meeting;.  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  74S  East 
Fifth  Street:  Tucson  2-8262. 


CALIFORNIA 

OBABBIKOVT — Frlenda  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk.  420  West  8th  Street. 

ZiA  JOBBA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House.  7880  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  QD  4-7459. 

£OS  AMOB1UBS— Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  86  St.;  RE  2-5459. 

7A8ADBVA  —  Orange  Qrove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAS’  7BAHCX8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

DEBVEB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting,  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  10:45  a.m.  at  2026  South  Williams. 
Clerk,  Mary  Flower  Russell,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABT70BS  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane.  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASBZBOTOB — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.. 
one  blomc  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

BATTOBA  EBAOB — Social  Room,  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  201  Volusia  Avenue. 
Worship,  8  p.m.,  first  and  third  Sundays; 
monthly  meeting,  fourth  Friday  each 
month,  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  Charles  T.  Moon, 
Church  address. 

OAXVBSVXEEB  —  MeetlM  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACXBOHVZEEB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  0-4845. 

mAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6620. 

OBEABBO-WXBTEB  7ABX— Worship,  11 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  East 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 

FAUK  BBAOM  — Friends  Meeting.  10:80 
a.m.,812  South  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBBSBVBO— Friends  Meeting,  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


HAWAII 

KOBOETBU — Honolulu  Friends  Meeting, 
2426  Oahu  Avenue,  Honolulu;  telephone 
994447.  Meeting  for  worship,  Sundays. 
10:15  a.m.  Children’s  meeting,  10:15  a.m.. 
Joins  meeting  for  fifteen  minutes.  Clerk, 
Christopher  Nicholson. 


ILLINOIS 

CKZCAOO— The  57th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-8066. 

UBBABA-CKAMPAXOH  —  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.,  worship,  11  a.m.,  714  West 
Green,  Urbana.  Clerk,  Elwood  Reber,  77285. 


INDIANA 

ETABBVZELB  —  Friends  Meeting  of 
Evansville,  meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  CST,  YMCA.  For  lodging 
or  transportation  call  Herbert  Goldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends, 
GR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

DBS  MOZBBB  —  Friends  Meeting,  2920 
Thirtieth  Street,  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.:  classes.  11  a.m. 


LOUISIANA 

BBW  OBZiBABB— Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN  • 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ABCKBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

OAIIBBZEOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  I^ng- 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MINNESOTA 

MZBBBA70IJ8  —  Friends  Meeting.  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school.  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

XABSAS  OZTT— Penn  VaUey  Meeting,  806 
West  39th  Street.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:45  Am.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcomA  For  information 
call  HA  1-8328. 

8T.  EOTTIB — Meeting  for  worship,  10:30 
a.m.,  2539  Rockford  Avenue,  Rock  Hill. 
For  information  call  TA  2-0579. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATEABTXC  CZTT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 

South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

BOTBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House. 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school.  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

■fABABQVAB — First-day  school.  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship.  11:15  Am.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

8ABTA  7B  — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.,  Galeria  Mexico,  551 
Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis, 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ABEABT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423  State 
Street;  telephone  Albany  8-6242. 

BUFFAIiO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

XiOB'O  X8IiABB  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  Am.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  Am. 

BEW  TOBB — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  (^urch,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:80  p.m. 

B0AB8BABB — Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting, 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  Am.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hasleton  DrlvA  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

BTBACUBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  Ekist  Genesee  Street. 


OHIO 

CIBOXBBATX  —  MeeUng  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 
CXiEVBBABD — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

KABBX8ET7BG— Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

BABCASTBB— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  Am. 
FKZBABEBFKXA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  Am.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  Information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau 
RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  PhlladelphiA  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  Ekist  Mermaid  Lane. 
(Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  Am. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  A  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  StreetAllAm. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  LanA 
11  Am. 

FXTTSBTTBOK  — Worship  at  10:30  Am., 
adult  class,  11:45  Am.,  1858  Shady  Avenue. 
BBABXBQ — 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  Am.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  Am. 

8TATE  OOBBBOB  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  Am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  Am. 


PUERTO  RICO 

8AB  JUAB — Meeting  for  worship  on  the 
second  and  last  Sunday  at  11  Am.,  Evan¬ 
gelical  Seminary  in  Rio  PiedraA  Visitors 
may  call  3-3044. 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTABOOOA  — Meeting  for  worship. 
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Sunday  at  10:80  a.m.  Telephone  TAylor 
1-2879  or  OXford  8-1018. 

MMMrHlU — Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday  at  9:30  a.m.  Clerk,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  JAckson  0-5705. 

TEXAS 

ATTSTIH’ — Meeting  tor  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  OR  2-5022. 

nAT.T.A« — Worship,  Sunday,  10:80  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  8.M.U.;  FT>  2-1848. 
K01T8T0V  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meetlnr 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-8418. 


For  international 
friendship  based  on 
better  understanding 
READ,  GIVE  and  USE 

Why  We  Behave 
Like  Americans 

By  BRADFORD  SMITH 

‘*An  important  and  penetrating 
book.  Bradford  Smith  has  done 
much  thinking,  and  stupendous 
research,  to  tell  (with  facts  and 
figures)  all  about  America  and 
Americans.  In  this — which  may 
well  become  a  source  book,  there 
are  searching  chapters  on  our 
family  life,  the  community,  edu¬ 
cation,  politics,  the  arts  (includ¬ 
ing  books) ,  sports  and  recreation. 

“It  is  a  most  readable  book 
that  tells  us  where  we  have  been, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we  are 
going.  Mr.  Smith  says  we  have 
*now  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
new  neighborhood  is  the  world.’  “ 
— Boston  Herald 

At  all  bookstores  *  $4.95 

J.  8.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY 
Philadslphia  S 


UTAH 

8AXT  XiAXa  OZTT— Meeting:  for  worship, 
First-day,  9:80  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 

_ WANTED _ 

HOUSBIMOTHER,  motherly,  middle-aged, 
for  twelve  normal,  school-age  boys  at 
Friends’  home  for  children  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Write  Box  F20,  Friends  Journal. 

HOUSEKEEPER  TO  RUN  MOTHERLESS 
home  and  live  In.  Two  children,  8  and  12; 
good  wages  and  every  convenience  in  new 
suburban  home,  Qlenside,  Pa.  Telephone 
WAlnut  5-3990  (daytime)  or  TUmer  7-0562 
(evening)  or  write  Box  S18,  Friends 
Journal. 


PERCIVAL  GRAND  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

JULY  20  -  AUGUST  29 
Visiting  Twelve  Countries  —  Via  Air  to  and 
from  Europe  —  Pullman  Motorcoach 
in  Europe  —  Standard  Hotels 
Write  to  MISS  ALICE  E.  RIDGWAY 
706  Hollowell  Drive  Bethayres,  Pa. 


TRAVELING  PENNSYLVANIANS 

June  18 -August  9,  1958 

A  basic  European  tour,  including  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  three  Scandinavian  capi¬ 
tals,  Brussels  World's  Fair,  and  continental 
itinerary.  For  details  write: 

DR.  DON  YODER 

Bennett  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-811ed.  Illustrated  brochures  tell  bow 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  "FJ* 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Av«„  n.y,  16 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-3576 

Quaker  booka,  British  and  American,  biogra- 
phica,  new  booka,  large  aeleetion  of  ehildren'a 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  8Iled  promptly. 
Branch,  1515  Chsrry  Sirset,  PhiledsIpMa  2,  Pa. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  6,  PA. 

WAlnut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


AVAILABLE 

MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  CENTER. 
Pleasant,  reasonable  accommodations. 
Reservations,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio 
Marlscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.  F.  Friends 
meeting,  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 

THERE’LL  NEVER  BE  ANOTHER  con¬ 
temporary  community  like  Greenbelt  Knoll 
in  Philadelphia  (winner  of  awards  from 
AIA  and  City  of  Philadelphia)  and  there’ll 
never  be  another  value  like  the  2,150'  air- 
conditioned,  3-bedroom,  1%-bath  house 
sadly  being  left  after  only  one  year  by 
engineer  transferred  to  Ohio.  4%%  mort¬ 
gage,  little  cash.  Telephone  BAring  2-1100 
(evenings,  MErcury  9-1934)  or  write  Box 
G17,  Friends  Journal. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  NEEDED 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  In  community  cen¬ 
ter,  interreligious  and  interracial,  sponsored 
by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  adjoining 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania.  Responsibility  for 
extensive  and  varied  program  covering  wide 
age  and  interest  range;  recruitment  and 
working  with  part-time  staff,  volunteer  lead¬ 
ers  and  committees,  promoting  and  publiciz¬ 
ing  activities.  REQUIREMENTS:  Bachelor’s 
Degree,  experience  in  group  work,  some  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  supervisory  experience;  flexi¬ 
bility  and  imagination.  Car  essential.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $8800-4800.  Can  appoint  at  maxi¬ 
mum.  Position  available  March  1.  (intact 
Wayne  A.  Dockhorn,  Friends  Service  Associ¬ 
ation,  William  Penn  Center,  Fallsington,  Pa. 


The 
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HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Streets 
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LOcust  4-2500 
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FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVEIBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Ce«<iiKatienal  —  CelUg*  Preparatory 
Feai^yoar  kindarfartan  through 
12th  Oroda 

A  Frieodly  school  which  offers  country 
day  fadlides  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
adeantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Meuill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1177 

This  coeducational  school  within  2S 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  fai  toMen  b  ovailobb  to 
woinbers  of  Tho  Soebty  of  frbndc. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valloy,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Foundedt  1689 

Charterod  by  William  Penm  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Children  of  Friends  am  given  preference. 
Financial  aid  is  available  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  whoso  families  need  it.  Friends 
ore  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummere,  Headmaster 
SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confkience 
Since  1868 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRomercy  5-9193 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEIEMIA,  21 S  FeltH  Atcmc,  Ctlltagdah,  h. 

More  than  4  years  of  references  in  Sworthniere, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  first-class  work  at  rsneen 
able  roles  .  .  .  over  30  years*  experieneSi 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL  Elnwood  Conyalescent  Home 


THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
BSatabllshnd  1689 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Frlanda'  Solnot  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  tradltloniU  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  apirltual  valuesL 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
reaourcea  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  S 


GRADES 

9.12 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 


Founded 

1893 


Candidates  for  admission  for  1958-59  are  now  being  selected  from  g 
applications  on  file.  Enrollipent  will  be  complete  early  in  March,  g 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions  c 
Box  330,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  ^ 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

oA  Private  ^^?£ospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervoiu  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  t  JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bottor  tuitod?  Wont  to  mako  moro  of  a 
uMful  contribution  through  your  work?  Wo'vo 
holpod  othort  tinea  1937.  talaphona  or  writo 
today.  Fro#  foldor  L.  Kingtwoc^  3-2022 
TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  tha 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

For  appointmanta  in  Philadalphia  talaphona 
John  Charlaa  Wynn,  MAditon  S-8069,  in 
tha  aranins. 

For  appoinUnenU  with  Dr.  Lorett  Deweet 
writa  him  at  Gian  11  ilia.  Pa.,  or  talaphona 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appoinUnanta  with  Dr.  Generra  Driteoll 
telephone  WElah  Valley  4-7118  after  S  p.m. 


D -Arrow  camp 

FOR  BOYS  AGES:  12-16 

On  Grand  Lake  in  Eastern  Maine 

WILDERNESS  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  informal  group  with  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  given.  Quaker 
laadarthip. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
Oakwood  School,  Poughkaaptia,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
Rtpr*$tntaliu0 

225  S.  15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
AND  DISCOUNTS 


BZMPXJLT  AJlYUTXSZVa  —  $2.24  per 
column  inch,  or  16#  per  agate  line, 
with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for 
6 — 11  insertions,  10%  for  12 — 24  Inser¬ 
tions,  20%  for  20  or  more  Insertions 
within  one  year. 


mamo  vorzeas  —  lo#  per  line, 
with  no  discount  for  repeated  inser¬ 
tions. 


oz.ASMzrzaz>  ABTaaTzaiao  —  84  per 

word,  with  the  following  discounts: 
10%  for  0 — 10  insertions,  10%  for  16 
or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
Quested,  and  there  Is  no  postage  charge 
for  forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 


FARM  and  WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

Tintberlake,  boys  9-14  m  Indian  Brook,  girls  9~14 

Tamarack  Farm,  coeducation  14-15 
500  ocrat  on  mountain  taka,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Friandly,  Informal.  Extansiva  camperaft 
program,  canoa  and  hiking  trips,  natural  tcianca.  Construction,  form  animals,  work 
projacts,  squara  doncas.  Quokar  laodarship,  CIT  program  for  beys  and  girls,  15-1B. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB  a  WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4.16) 

Indian,  eewbov,  magician,  naturalist, 
nursa,  ate  Riding,  tannis,  aquaplaning, 
swimming,  dramatic*,  crafts.  Moating,  ate 

IN  THE  POCONOS  IIS  MILU 
DAVID  S.  AND  AAARJORII  KEISER  - 

Employ  30  ceunsalors,  maintenanco 


4^ 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 


Lakafrent  hetal,  cabins.  Riding,  tannis, 
swimming,  oquoploning,  ate,  on  Peca- 
ne's  Fairvlaw  Loka  noor  Comp  Lan-o-po. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
Box  71B3F,  PhilacMpMa  17.  Pa.)  MEIrosa  S-IBBl 
man,  cooks,  hostossos,  nursa,  ate  Why  not  apply? 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  INTEGRATION? 
Are  You  Looking  for  an  Inexpensive  Camp  ? 

Then  consider  non-profit  CAMP  ATWATER, 

East  Brookfield  on  Lake  Lashaway  in  central  Massachusetts, 
long  known  os  the  outstanding  Negro  comp. 

Atwatar's  intagratad  staff  soaks  raprasantation  in  all  groups  on  a  damocratic  basis. 
EXCELLENT  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  PROGRAMS,  MUSIC,  AQUATIC  SPORTS 
Boy*'  *aa*on  Juna  27  —  July  27;  girh'  *aa*on  July  29  —  Augu*t  2S 

Member  New  England  Camping  Association  and  American  Camping  Association 

For  further  information  write  to:  EUGENE  SPARROW 

Box  265  Highland  Station 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


.  ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  L4in*downe  Federal  Saving*  and  Loan  Ataociation.  Our 
account*  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dend*.  Account*  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upward*. 
Legal  investment*  for  trust  fund*. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

LUeratura  on  request 
Frbd  a.  WnNEA,  President 


Hop  e  as  Never  Before  . 


There  is  hope  as  never  before  for  the  businessmen  and  women,  housewives, 
professional  people,  students  and  others  who  can  receive  intensive  therapy  in 
the  tranquil,  supportive,  healing  environment  of  Friends  Hospital. 

Though  tha  avaraga  langth  of  hospitoliiatien  for  tha  mantally  ill  at  Friands 
Hospital  i*  at  an  all-tima  low,  thara  ora  ralotivaly  faw  who  can  afford  tha  full 
cost*  throughout  tha  pariod  of  traotmant  naadad  to  turn  tham  toward  racovary. 

For  not  enty  i*  mantal  illna**  so  oftan  a  .crushing  axpanss  in  itsalf,  but  it  also 
usually  antoils  less  of  income  when  it  strikos  tho  husband  or  extra  homo 
maintenanco  costs  when  tho  wife  is  token  from  her  family. 

Friend*  Hospital  can  and  should  provide  more  help  for  the  mentally  ill. 
What  is  needed  is  a  flow  of  contributions  so  that  a  “living  endowment”  can 
be  established. 

Will  thee  help  Friends  Hospital  do  more  for  those  whose  lives  have  been 
disrupted  by  mental  illness?  Thy  gift  will  be  deeply  appreciated  and 
very  carefully  used. 

Plaosa  make  checks  poyobla  to  Friend*  HaspHol.  Contribution*  should  ba  farwordad  ta  tha 
Dovalopmont  OfRco,  Friend*  Hospital,  Roosavalt  Boulevard  and  Adam*  Avanua,  Philadalphia  24,  Pa. 


THa  LBUAL  imULUMNCOUt 


